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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


One of the primary responsibilities of people in a democratic society is 
to provide for the recruitment and training of highly competent teachers. The 
degree to which the quality of living in a democratic society is improved is 
directly related to the extent to which this responsibility is effectively assumed 
and executed. 

At present an alarming shortage of fully qualified teachers occurs in our 
elementary schools. Only a small percentage of those needed are actually 
being prepared by our colleges and universities. Although an oversupply of 
certified teachers occurs in a number of high school subject areas, there is 
some question as to whether or not the most competent teachers secure the 
available teaching positions. Unfortunately, for various reasons the poor and 
mediocre individuals certified for teaching, rather than the highly competent 
ones, too often secure the few positions available in overcrowded areas. As a 
result, society not only loses the services of these few highly competent teachers, 
but it also suffers from the discouraging effect that such factors have upon 
promising young people who otherwise would choose to become teachers. 

If highly competent teachers are to be effectively recruited, it is important 
to determine and understand those factors that guide one either toward or 
away from teaching as a vocation. Very low salaries in the past obviously 
have tended to discourage competent individuals from selecting teaching as 
a vocation. Inadequate information upon which to base vocational decisions 
and out-dated opinions and attitudes of teachers and of the teaching pro- 
fession have also tended to discourage some individuals. Lack of wise counsel 
and guidance on pupil vocational problems from teachers themselves often 
results in the loss of many potentially outstanding teachers. 

An individual’s decision with respect to a vocation usually has become 
well established by the time he enters college. Certainly the entering college 
student has formed many attitudes toward various vocations. The task of 
developing favorable attitudes toward teaching on the part of potentially 
outstanding teachers and of guiding them into teaching as a vocation becomes 
essentially a problem with which public school people should be greatly con- 
cerned. If public school people are to be effective in counseling and guiding 
the boys and girls in their classrooms, they need to understand well some of 
the opinions and attitudes that their pupils have toward teachers and teaching 
as a vocation. 


Purposes of the Study 


The investigators are of the opinion that basic information concerning 
the attitudes of students toward teaching is necessary in order to proceed 
understandingly with any attempt to recruit more teacher prospects. In other 
words, there must be factors in teaching which dampen the ardor of pupils 
who might otherwise choose to be teachers. If such biases are justified, we 
may first need to take steps in a long-range program to alleviate or correct 
the conditions which have given rise to the biases. On the other hand, if 
such biases are the result of misinformation, or lack of information, the prob- 
lem of overcoming them can be attacked much more specifically and immedi- 
ately through the school guidance programs. 
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In response to the feelings expressed above, the investigators attempted 
to discover some of the attitudes and opinions held by high school students 
with regard to teachers and teaching. Specifically, the purposes of the study 
as originally planned were as follows: 

1. To gain some knowledge of the extent and validity of student in- 
formation about the profession of teaching 

2. To determine what prestige students attach to the profession of 
teaching 

3. To appraise the characteristics which students like in teachers and 
the characteristics which they dislike 

4. To determine how students feel about behavior characteristics of 
teachers and how much control they feel the community should exercise over 
teacher behavior 

5. To determine from thosé¢ who do plan to teach or are favorably 
considering teaching what factors prompted their selection of the profession 
and at what period in their lives they made such an occupational decision 

6. To determine from those who are definitely opposed to a teaching 
career or who will probably not teach what factors were important in their 
decision and at what age level they made such a decision 

7. To differentiate the above information with regard to such factors 
as high school class level, age, sex, type of home community, scholastic back- 
ground of relatives, income of parents, father’s occupation, and whether or 
not the students were considering teaching as a vocation 

The data collected were so extensive that more than one bulletin was 
required in order to publish the results. In general, the previous bulletin’ 
centered around the first four purposes listed above. A review of recent 
studies in the field was included in the study.2. This second report is con- 
cerned especially with the last three purposes, although new study controls 
permit a re-examination of the data in light of all the purposes. 


Methods and Procedures 


Data for this study were obtained by questionnaires administered to high 
school students at each of the four grade levels, 9 through 12. In the con- 
struction of the questionnaire, the investigators were fortunate in being able 
to utilize their experience with a similar study at the college level. At the 
time the college level study was made, the usual techniques in questionnaire 
construction were followed; that is, criticisms and suggestions from colleagues 
were invited, trial runs were made, and subsequent revisions resulted. The 
things learned in the previous study were of great value in constructing for 
the present study a questionnaire form which, in the opinion of these investi- 
gators, was superior to the original one.* 


The sampling technique. There are approximately 775 public high 
schools in Indiana. Of these, 100 were selected at random to be solicited 
with regard to cooperating in the study. This random sample was further 


+ Richey, Robert W., and Fox, William H., A Study of Some Opinions of High School 
Students with Regard to Teachers and Teaching, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, vol, XXVII, no. 4, July, 1951, 63 pp. 

? Ibid., pp. 9-13. 

*A copy of the questionnaire form used in the present study will be found in the 
appendix, 
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restricted by arbitrary stratification to include 60 per cent of the city schools 
and 40 per cent of the town and rural schools. This was done in order to 
balance the fact that the rural schools were much smaller in size than the 
city schools; also, many city schools were educating a large number of rural 
students in addition to those living in the city itself. Thus, an unstratified 
sample would have resulted in having an overbalance in total cases from the 
rural districts. The 100 selected schools in the original sample were divided 
again at random into four groups of 25 schools each. Each of the schools was 
then asked to administer the questionnaire form to only one grade, making 
a total of 25 schools at each grade level. 

The request for participation was directed to the principals of the 
sampling distribution of schools. In all, 78 schools of the original hundred 
agreed to participate in the study and 74 schools finally returned the ques- 
tionnaires. The best response was obtained from schools which were to collect 
data from eleventh and twelfth graders. A breakdown of the various class 
numbers will be shown later. 


Administration procedures. At the time the request for participation was 
sent to the principal, he was asked to supply the enrollment figures for the 
particular grade to be utilized in his school. An adequate supply of ques- 
tionnaires was accordingly sent to him, and he was asked to be responsible 
personally for their administration. The directions were very specific in 
protecting the anonymity of responses. Students were not to communicate 
with each other during the answering period and were to seal all finished 
questionnaires before handing them to the administrator. The questionnaires 
were, with one exception, administered during the second half of the month 
of April. This particular school was granted its request for a postponement, 
due to the crowded schedule, and returned its results about the third week 
in May. 


Processing and coding. The completed forms required three weeks for 
processing. All items which had obviously been erroneously marked were 
deleted. The data were punched on the IBM cards, and tabulation was mad« 
by the IBM sorter and printing tabulator. 


Method of Study in the Present Publication 


In the study that was made prior to the present publication but was 
based on the same data, only one general contro] was used, that of sex. The 
present study concerned itself with responses in regard to whether the stu- 
dents were or were not intending to become teachers. The principal control 
was Item E of Section 2, which asked the students to check their plans re- 
garding teaching. This item obtained responses in five categories: (1) de- 
cidedly yes, (2) probably yes, (3) undecided, (4) probably not, (5) decidedly 
not. A second control was exercised through Item M of Section 1, which 
asked the students to check their plans for going to college. Those who 
planned to quit school either before or immediately after finishing high 
school were eliminated from the study. The justification for using this control 
rests in the fact that those who do not go to college cannot qualify as teachers. 

Since the selection of schools was by random order, it appears reasonable 
to assume that the results in this study might be generalized to represent the 
state of Indiana as a whole. Three factors, however, might suggest a note 
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of caution in this respect: (1) only 74 per cent of the schools chosen finally 
supplied data; (2) the sample was really a cluster sample, which might de- 
tract from its representativeness; and (3) the validity and reliability of any 
questionnaire form is always subject to question. Regarding the first of these 
biasing factors, Figure 1 of the first publication showed that the geographic 
distribution of participating schools was good. Then too, the personal experi- 
ence of these investigators, who are rather well acquainted with many of the 
schools involved, indicates that a fairly good cross section of the state has 
been accomplished. Further study is contemplated to see whether there are 
school differences with respect to various responses by the students. This 
should also shed some light upon the validity of the procedure employed here 
of using the sampling of schools collectively to provide a distribution of indi- 
vidual responses. With regard to the third factor, every effort was made to 
secure unbiased results through uniform administrational procedures, through 
the use of anonymity, and through careful construction of the instrument itself. 


Description of the Sample 


In the original study, there were 3,917 high school students who com- 
pleted the questionnaire form. These included 1,883 boys and 2,022 girls. 
After further delimitation, explained in the preceding section, the total number 
of cases left was 2,025, or about 52 per cent of the original group. In regard 
to whether or not they wanted to become teachers, the group divided itself in 
the following manner: 


Decidedly yes 83, or 4 per cent 
Probably yes 142, or 7 per cent 
Undecided 326, or 16 per cent 
Probably not 540, or 27 per cent 
Decidedly not 934, or 46 per cent 


These were the groups used throughout the present study. The following 
characteristics were noted. 

1. Only three students failed to check their high school class. The 
remaining students were divided as follows: 


Freshmen 12 per cent 
Sophomores 20 per cent 
Juniors 34 per cent 
Seniors 34 per cent 


The overbalanced percentages in the junior and senior class may be 
explained in several ways. First, the variations due to fluctuations of random 
sampling; second, the greater willingness of schools to present administration 
of the instrument to upper grades than to lower grades; and third, the fact 
that younger students sometimes feel they will not attend college and later 
change their minds. In regard to this last explanation, comparison of per- 
centages for this part of the sample with the larger groups used in the previous 
study reveals that there were slightly more juniors and seniors and slightly 
fewer freshmen and sophomores in this study. 

2. Only 16 students failed to check their ages. Those who did check 
this item were distributed as follows: 


Under 15 years 4 per cent 
15 years 15 per cent 
16 years 24 per cent 
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17 years 32 per cent 
18 years 21 per cent 
Over 18 years 3 per cent 


The differences between the percentages of this group and those of the 
previous total group were negligible. 

3. No student in this group failed to check the item referring to religious 
preference. The distribution was as follows: 


Protestant 78 per cent 
Roman Catholic 12 per cent 
Other 3 per cent 
No preference 7 per cent 


A percentage difference of nine points more was noted for this group in 
comparison to the total group who were Protestant. This was partially ex- 
plained by the fact that a smaller proportion of this group than of the total 
group listed that they had no preference in religion. 

4. About 52 per cent of the group were girls, and 48 per cent were 
boys. These percentages were practically the same as those registered for the 
total group. 

5. About 1 per cent of the group failed to check the type of community 
in which they were living. Those who did were distributed as follows: 


Rural 27 per cent 
Village 7 per cent 
Small city 46 per cent 
Large city 21 per cent 


Compared to the total group, there were about 7 per cent more students 
in this group coming from small and large cities. By the same comparison, it 
is evident that fewer rural students, percentagewise, planned to go to college. 

6. Approximately 90 per cent of this group checked the education of 
their mothers. The percentages were distributed as follows: 


Did not go to high school 14 per cent 
Had some high school training 24 per cent 
High school graduate 40 per cent 
Had some college training 12 per cent 
Graduate and post-graduate training 10 per cent 


In comparison to the total group, there was some indication that those 
who planned not to go to college were those whose mothers had comparatively 
less education. 

7. Approximately 13 per cent of this group did not check the education 
status of their fathers. Those who did check the item were distributed as 
follows: 


Did not go to high school 23 per cent 
Had some high school training 21 per cent 
High school graduate 33 per cent 
Had some college training 8 per cent 
Graduate and post-graduate training 15 per cent 


It is apparent from this that, although there were more fathers with col- 
lege and post-college training, there were more mothers who were high school 
graduates only. In conformance with the results shown for education of the 
mother, it was likewise true that those who had been eliminated from the 
original group because they had no intention of going beyond high school 
tended to have fathers who had less than a full high school education. 
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8. About 3 per cent did not check the number of either brothers or 
sisters they had. The others were distributed as follows: 


1 brother or sister 29 per cent 
2 brothers or sisters 22 per cent 
3 brothers or sisters 15 per cent 
4 brothers or sisters 10 per cent 
5 brothers or sisters 5 per cent 
More than 5 8 per cent 


A comparison of these percentages with those for the total group revealed 
that those who desired or planned to go to college showed some slight trend 
toward coming from the smaller families. 

9. All but about 3 per cent of this group checked the combined annual 
income of their parents. The percentages were distributed as follows: 


Under $1,000 1 per cent 
$1,000 to $1,999 2 per cent 
$2,000 to $2,999 7 per cent 
$3,000 to $3,999 12 per cent 
$4,000 to $4,999 9 per cent 
$5,000 to $5,999 10 per cent 
$6,000 to $6,999 6 per cent 
$7,000 to $7,999 3 per cent 
$8,000 to $8,999 10 per cent 
Did not know 39 per cent 


These percentages showed only minor deviations from those obtained for 
the total group. 

10. About 10 per cent of this group did not check the occupation of their 
fathers. The others were distributed as follows: 


Businessmen 18 per cent 
Skilled labor 16 per cent 
Unskilled labor 22 per cent 
Professional worker 11 per cent 
Public service worker 7 per cent 
Farmer 14 per cent 
Craftsman 1 per cent 
Other 12 per cent 


By comparison, it is apparent that fewer students whose fathers were 
skilled or unskilled laborers were included in this group than in the total group. 


CHAPTER II 


SELECTION OF TEACHING AS ASSOCIATED 
WITH BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS 


The data from this study fall into four large classifications: (1) selection 
of teaching as associated with background of students, (2) selection of teaching 
in relation to information about teaching, (3) selection of teaching as related 
to opinions regarding the advantages and disadvantages of teaching, and (4) 
selection of teaching as related to the prestige attached to teaching. 

In the first category, the following factors were considered: community 
background, income of parents, father’s occupation, parents and other relatives 
in the teaching profession, student experience of a teaching nature, the time 
when teaching as an occupation was first considered, the amount of considera- 
tion given to teaching as an occupation, the time when the decision was made 
to become a teacher, and the preference for grade levels in teaching. 

In presenting the data relative to each of these factors, the percentage 
of the sample as a whole and of those who had decided to be teachers, those 
who would probably be teachers, those who were undecided, those who would 
probably not be teachers, and those who had decided not-to be teachers are 
given. In most cases, the totals consisted of the number who actually checked 
the particular item being studied. This number varies somewhat from table 
to table, as will be noted in the discussion of each factor. 


The high school class. The class standing of 2,203 of the students is 
shown in Table 1. The fact that there were considerably more juniors and 


TABIZ 1. HICH SCHOOL CLASS AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Class Totel 
per cent [Probably [Undecide Tro Decidedly 
Preshmen 12 6 ll 18 13 ll 
Sophomore 20 18 18 22 20 19 
Junior 28 32 35 35 
Senior 48 39 25 3 


seniors than freshmen and sophomores has been explained in the previous 
section. A comparison of the percentages of those who had decided to be 
teachers with those of the total group reveals that there was a quite evident 
trend toward making this final decision in the senior year; only in the case 
of seniors did the percentages listed for those who had decided to be teachers 
exceed those of the total group itself. This same tendency was also exhibited, 
but to a lesser degree, by those who said they would probably be teachers. 
The trends for those who leaned toward teaching were not nearly so 
evident for those who looked disfavorably upon teaching as an occupation. 
For both the “probably no’s” and the “probably yes’s,” the distribution ot 
percentages by school classes was very consistent with that for the total group. 


Age of the students. The way the student responses were distributed with 
regard to age is exhibited in Table 2. With age as a controlling factor, the 
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TABLE 2. AGE AND THE SSLECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Age in years Totel 
per cent [Decidedly [Probably |Undec [Decidedly 

yes yos no no 
14 or younger 4 2 19 3 3 3 
16 15 10 28 20 15 i 
16 25 19 25 24 26 2 
7 36 25 3s 33 
21 2 15 22 25 
19 or older $s 1 1 3 4 4 


percentages within most of the subgroups showed about the same trends as 
those just discussed in regard to the high school class. The notable exception 
to this rule was that there were definitely more younger students araong those 
who stated that they would probably be teachers. The data do uot show any 
significant trend regarding the age when students decided not to be teachers. 
However, more pinpointed data on both the time when students decided to 
teach and the time when they decided not to teach will be discussed later in 
connection with Tables 11 and 12. 


Sex. Table 3 shows the percentages within the various groups, distributed 
with regard to sex. The data in this table are based on 2,016 of the 2,025 


TABLE 5. SEX AND THE SELSCTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATICN 


Percentages within groups 
Sex Total 
per cent| Decidedly | ably | Undecided [Probably | Decidedly 
yes yes no no 
Boys 48 26 41 62 
Girls 52 72 65 59 48 48 


cases. The percentage of boys in the total group who considered teaching 
was considerably smaller than that of boys who had decided to teach or prob- 
ably would teach. This was balanced, of course, by the fact that larger pro- 
portions of girls fell into these groups. To a lesser extent, these findings were 
inversely reflected in the percentages who would probably or decidedly not 
teach. 


Size of community. The students were asked to check the type of com- 
munity from which they came. Table 4 shows the distribution of 2,004 re- 


TABLE 4. SIZE OF COMMUNITY AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within Groups 
zee Ro no 
Rurel 27 27 26 3s 25 
Village 6 5 9 6 5 5 
Saall city 46 41 41 44 48 46 
Large city 21 27 22 17 1s 24 
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sponses for the total group and for subgroups on this item. There was 2 
slight tendency for more of those who were definitely planning to be teachers 
to come from the large city schools and for fewer to come from the smaller 
city schools. There were also proportionately fewer students from small cities 
who said that they would probably be teachers. Slightly higher percentages 
from the rural areas than from the total group were in the undecided class. 
Also a larger percentage of the students from large cities than might be ex- 
pected were definitely not going to teach. The deviations of the group per- 
centages from the total group percentages were in no case exceedingly large, 
and were probably not statistically significant. 


Income of parents. Table 5 shows the distribution of student responses 
both in the total group and in the subgroups, distributed according to income 


TABLE 5S. INCOME OF PARENTS AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Combined income Total 
per cent | Decidedly | TUndeclde 

yes yes no no 

Under $2000 3 3 3 
$2,000-$2, 999 7 6 & 9 7 7 
3,000- 3,999 12 14 16 12 13 ll 
4,000- 4,999 9 9 14 o 10 8 
5,000- 5,999 11 8 16 8 11 10 
6,000- 6,999 6 6 + 4 8 5 
7,000- 7,999 3 6 5 2 2 4 
$8,000 or more lo 5 6 7 is 
Student did not mow 3 29 46 368 30 


of parents. The students were asked to estimate the combined income of both 
father and mother and to check the nearest figure. It is interesting to note 
that nearly 4 in 10 students did not know the combined income of their 
parents. Proportionately, more of those who were undecided about teaching 
than of those in any of the other groups did not have this information. 

Although there were minor differences between percentages for the groups 
who leaned toward teaching and those for the total group, these differences 
in most cases were not of great magnitude. It appears that, of the students 
whose parents had incomes under $6,000, proportionately more than might be 
expected were giving some consideration to teaching. To a lesser degree, 
those whose parents had incomes of $7,000 or above showed disproportionate 
percentages compared to the group as a whole. The fact that those who were 
undecided showed rather consistent deviations in percentages from the total 
group was mainly off-set by the fact that a higher proportion of these than 
might be expected did not know their parents’ income. Because a smaller 
percentage than expected of those who would probably be teachers did not 
know their parents’ income, the conclusion (apparent in the data) that more 
of these people came from the lower income groups must be made with some 
reservation. 


Father’s occupation. The students were asked to check what their father’s 
occupation had been for most of his life. The choice of responses covered 
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eight different categories. The data in Table 6 seem to indicate that students 
whose fathers were businessmen or skilled laborers had somewhat more tend- 
ency to look with favor upon teaching as an occupation than did those whose 
fathers were in other occupational classes. This was likewise true of those 
who probably would not teach, or had definitely decided not to teach. 


TABLE 6. FATHER'S OCCUPATION AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Total ! Percentages within groups 
Occupation per cent 

yes yes no no 
Businessman 17 27 21 16 is 23 
Skilled laborer 16 22 16 19 22 19° 
Unskilled laborer 22 16 12 25 20 20 
Professional worker 11 ll 16 6 9 10 
Public Service worker 6 2 lo 5 7 6 
Yaruer 4 12 12 16 4 10 
Craftsman 1 ° ° 1 1 1 
Other 12 10 1 12 9 1 


There was some indication that those whose fathers were unskilled 
laborers, public service workers, or farmers had not decided to be teachers in 
numbers proportionate to those within the total group. The other deviations 
of percentages within groups from those of the total group appeared to be 
small, with no apparent trends indicated. 


Relatives in the teaching profession. Students were asked to check 
whether or not their mothers, fathers, or other relatives were teaching or had 
taught school. The data from these items are listed in Table 7. It should 


TABLE 7. RELATIVES IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCU- 
PATION 


Percentages within groups 
Preference Total 
for per cent Wother teaching | Father teaching] Other relatives 
teaching (1,412 cases) or or teaching or 
has taught has teugnt have teught 
(905 cases) (154 cases) (9535 cases) 
Decidedly yes 4 9 4 5 
Probably yes 7 il is 9 
Undecided 16 14 16 17 
Probably not 27 26 26 28 
Decidedly not 46 33 35 41 


be noted that the percentages in this table were not obtained in the same way 
as those in the preceding or succeeding tables. Although not shown in the 
table, about 15 per cent had mothers who were teaching or had taught, 7 per 
cent had fathers who were teaching or had taught, and 47 per cent had other 
relatives who were teaching or had taught. Of those who had mothers who 
were teaching or had taught, 9 per cent had decided to be teachers as com- 
pared with only 4 per cent of the total group. This same trend, but to a little 
lesser degree was noted for those who would probably be teachers. In addition, 
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a considerably larger percentage than might be expected of those whose 
fathers were teachers or had taught would probably be teachers. In inverse 
relationship to the findings just discussed, those who had definitely decided 
not to be teachers showed lower percentages of relatives who were teaching 
or had taught. There was some indication, then, that having relatives in the 
teaching profession has some favorable effect upon the selection of teaching 
as a vocation. 


Experience of a teaching nature. The students were asked to check the 
degree to which they had had experience of a teaching nature, such as substi- 
tute teaching, Sunday School teaching, camp counselling, teaching neighbor- 
hood children, and so forth. All but 12 of the 2,025 checked this item. The 
results are shown in Table 8. The fact that 15 per cent of those who had 


TABLE 8. EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHING NATUHE AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATIGH 


Percentages within groups 
oat ecidedly | Probably |Undec [Probably [Decidedly 
yes yes no 
auch 3 15 13 ll 8 6 
Some 33 43 41 % 31 27 
Little 32 30 33 9) 35 32 
None 238 6 1 23 26 35 


decided to teach and 13 per cent of those who would probably teach, as 
compared to 8 per cent of the total group, who checked that they had had 
much experience would seem to be sustaining evidence for an hypothesis that 
there is a favorable relationship between the amount of experience of a teach- 
ing nature and the selection of teaching as an occupation. This is also sub- 
stantiated by similar results for those who had had some experience, and, 
inversely, for those who had had no experience. There appears to be further 
substantiating evidence in a comparison of percentages within the groups that 
is unfavorable to teaching. 


The time when teaching was first considered. Table 9 is a distribution 
of the percentages. of those who checked the item concerning the time when 


=. THE TIMB TEACHING WAS CONSIDERED AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCU- 


Percentages within groups 
Time Total 
per cent cidedly | Probably | Undec [Probably|Decidedly 

yes yes no no 

Always wanted to be a 
teacher 3 25 11 2 1 1 
Between grades 1 and 3 2 5 2 2 3 2 
Between grades 4 and 6 5 3 10 6 6 4 
Between grades 7 and 8 lo 19 15 13 13 5 
During grades 9 and 10 14 21 25 33 15 5 
During grades 11 and 12 9 20 24 21 9 1 
Never 47 1 2 4 39 78 
Cannot remember lo 6 11 19 14 a 
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they first considered teaching as an occupation. All but 11 students of the 
original group checked this item. It is interesting to note that nearly half of 
the group stated that they had never considered teaching as an occupation, 
and that the vast majority of these were unfavorable toward teaching. Only 
3 per cent of the group stated that they had always wanted to be teachers, and, 
as might be expected, many of these were planning to be teachers. The indi- 
cations from this table are rather clear that a sizable number of those who 
favored teaching or were undecided about teaching first considered teaching 
at some point in the upper six grades. In fact, there was a greater percentage 
in these three subgroups who checked this level as the time they first con- 
sidered teaching than there was in the group as a whole. Evidently not too 
many of these students had given consideration to teaching while still in 
elementary school. 


Amount of consideration given to the selection of teaching. The extent 
to which these students had considered teaching as an occupation is shown in 
Table 10. All but eight students checked this item. There appears to be a 


TABLE 10. AMOUNT OF CONSIDERATION GIVEN TOWARD TEACHING AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING 
AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Extent Total 
per cent [Decidedly [Probably Undecided | Probably [Decidedly 
yes yes ey no 
Very much 12 88 67 4 2 2 
Much 10 7 23 25 9 3 
Some 25 3 9 53 40 12 
Little 2c 2 1 7 3S 24 
None 31 i 59 


high relationship between the amount of consideration given to teaching and 
a tendency toward selection of teaching as an occupation. Almost 9 out of 10 
of those who had decided to become teachers had given the highest degree of 
consideration to teaching, and almost two out of three who would probably be 
teachers had done likewise; this is in comparison to only 12 per cent of the 
total group who had given that much consideration to teaching. About one 
half of those who would probably not be teachers and about 8 out of 10 of 
those who would definitely not be teachers had given little or no consideration 
to teaching as an occupation. While it is logical to presume that engendered 
interest in teaching will lead to a higher degree of consideration for being 
teachers, it is also interesting to speculate as to whether encouraging students 
to give more consideration to teaching might result in ultimate selection of 
this occupation as a life work by more students. 


Time of decision to teach. The students were asked to tell at what time 
they decided upon teaching as a vocation, and the results are shown in Table 
11. The distribution of percentages for the subgroups on this particular item 
reveals some confusion in interpretation of the item. On the basis of this revel- 
ation, investigators agreed that the results were not valid for computing the 
statistics for other than those who had definitely decided to be teachers or who 
would probably be teachers. These results were based upon a total of 187 cases, 
including 82 who had decided to be teachers and 105 who would probably be 
teachers. Almost half of those who had decided to be teachers and slightly 
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TABLE 11. ‘TIME OF DECISION TO TEACH 


Percentages within groups 
Time Total 
per cent Probably 

Between grades 1 and 3 1 1 ° 
Between grades 4 and 6 2 3 2 
Between grades 7 and & 8 9 7 
Between grades 9 and 10 25 24 26 
Between grades 11 and 12 49 45 52 
Always wanted to teach 12 17 8 
Cannot remember 6 1 5 


more than half of those who would probably be teachers came to the decision 
in the junior or senior year of high school. About one fourth of each group 
made the decision in the freshman or sophomore year; about 17 per cent had 
always wanted to teach; and another 13 per cent made the decision before 
reaching the upper high school level. There is no clear indication, then, that 
sizable numbers of students who ultimately plan to teach come to this decision 
before entering the senior high school. 


Time of decision not to teach. The students were asked to check re- 
sponses to the question, “If you have decided not to be a teacher, when did 
you make up your mind?” In contrast to the doubtful validity of interpre- 
tation of the preceding item, the responses to this item were clear-cut and 
consistent. However, to be consistent with the way the previous item was 
handled in set-up, the responses with regard to time of decision not to teach 
have been tabulated only for those who would probably not teach or who had 
definitely decided not to teach. Table 12 shows the distribution of responses 


TABIE 12. TIME OF DECISION NOT TO TEACH 


Percentages within groups 
Time Total 
per cent Probably Decldedly 

ne Be 
between grades 1 and 3 1 1 2 
Between grades 4 and 6 1 2 i 
Between grades 7 and 8 & 5 5 
Between grades ¥ and 10 16 22 1 
Between grades 11 and 12 12 20 7 
Never considered teaching 53 BY 62 
Cannot remember 13 16 iz 


based upon 1,378 cases, which included 447 who would probably not teach 
and 391 who would definitely not teach. Somewhat over half of the two 
groups combined had never considered being teachers, and 6 out of 10 of those 
who had decided against teaching were classed in this category. For those who 
would probably not be teachers, nearly half came to such a decision some time 
within the upper six grades. Very few made the decision at the elementary 
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level. Of those who had decided not to teach, percentages who made the de- 
cision in the upper six grades were comparatively less. This is partly due to 
the fact that such a large proportion of them had never considered teaching. 


Preference for grade level in teaching. The students were asked to check 
their preference for a grade level in teaching, regardless of whether or not they 
planned to teach. About 6 per cent of the group failed to check this item. 
The distribution of the percentages is shown in Table 13. Of those who would 


TABLE 15. GRADE LEVEL PREFERENCES AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Preference Total 
per cent [Decidedly] Probably | Undecided | Probably [Decidedly 

yes yes no no 
Kindergarten ll 6 7 6 10 14 
Primary (Gr. 1,2,3) 16 19 20 20 15 14 
Intermediate (Gr. 4,5,6) 8 11 5 8 y 7 
Junior nigh (Gr. 7,8,9) is 15 14 25 14 13 
Senior high (Gr. 10,11,12) 41 47 47 33 43 39 
College | 9 2 7 3 9 13 


probably be teachers or would be teachers, about 6 in 10 preferred to teach 
in the upper six grades. A still smaller proportion of those in the “undecided,” 
“probably no,” and “decidedly no” groups also preferred this level. Only 
about 35 per cent of the total group preferred to teach at the kindergarten or 
elementary level. Those who realize the need for elementary teachers will find 
very little encouragement in these findings. 


CHAPTER III 


SELECTION OF TEACHING IN RELATION 
TO INFORMATION ABOUT TEACHING 


The questionnaire included several items designed to find out what per- 
son or persons have been of greatest help to these students in selecting an 
occupation, how much personal help they have had from their teachers, the 
amount of occupational interest available in the school, and the students’ 
knowledge of certain features of the teaching profession itself. 


The person of greatest help in selecting an occupation. Table 14 shows 
the distribution of students’ responses with regard to their own ratings of what 


TABLE 14. ‘HE PERSON OF GREATEST HELP IN SELECTING AN ‘OCCUPATION AND THE SELECTION OF 
TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


os Percentages within groups A 
ersan greates ‘ote 
per cent = J] Undec 

Parent (is) 48 44 44 48 46 50 
Other relative (s) 7 7 6 g 7 
Teacher (s) 13 29 25 16 is 9 
Minister (s) 2 2 1 3 3 2 
Friend in the occupation 17 12 14 16 17 17 
Friend not in the 

occupation 3 4 2 3 . 3 
Other 10 7 8 8 


person or persons had been of greatest help to them in selecting an occupation. 
About 2 per cent of the students failed to check this item. It was apparent 
that parents were the biggest factor in helping students select an occupation. 
However, it was also evident to a slight degree that those who had decided 
to teach or who would probably teach were not influenced by parents quite as 
much as those in the other groups. For those who were undecided or who 
would probably not or definitely not teach, the teacher’s influence was much 
less than for those who leaned toward teaching. Therefore, it seems logical 
to conclude that teachers do have some influence in getting students to con- 
sider favorably the teaching profession. In fact, practically all the differences 
in influences between those who leaned toward teaching and those who were 
more or less opposed to teaching as an occupation can be accounted for by the 
fact that teachers have influenced the former group to a considerably greater 
extent than the latter group. 


Degree of help obtained from teachers in selecting an occupation. The 
amount of help which teachers have given students in selecting an occupation 
is shown in Table 15. Almost all students checked this item. The percentages 
of totals reveals the fact that in general teachers had not been very influential 
with these students. Only 10 per cent of the total group stated that teachers 
had been of much help. This was more than balanced by the fact that 25 
per cent stated that their teachers had been of no help to them in selecting an 
occupation. Of those who had definitely decided to be teachers, 23 per cent 
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TABLE 15. PERSONAL HELP PROM TEACHERS AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percéntages within groups 
Degree vf help Total 
per cent [Decidedly] Probably] Undecided | Probably | Decidedly 
yes yee no no 
duch 10 23 ll 8 11 lo 
Some 38 39 47 47 39 M 
Little 27 26 24 26 28 26 
None 25 12 18 19 22 wo 


stated that teachers themselves had been of much help to them in making 
such a decision but another 26 and 12 per cent, respectively, had received 
little or no help from teachers. There was some indication that teachers had 
given even less help in selecting an occupation to those who had definitely 
decided against teaching than to other groups. 


Amount of occupational information available. Table 16 shows the dis- 
tribution of these students with regard to their estimate of available occupa- 


TABLE 16. AMOUNT OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AVAILABLE AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING 
AS AN OCCUPATIGN 


Percentages within groups 
Amount Total 
per cent [Decidedly] Probably | Undec robably | Decidedly 
yes yes no no 
Very much 24 w» 28 21 22 24 
Some 40 42 43 43 46 36 
Little ll 10 9 13 10 12 
None 4 2 2 4 3 5 
Do not know 21 16 1s 19 19 23 


tional information in their own schools. Almost all of the students checked 
this item. There was a slight indication that students tended to favor teach- 
ing more when there was a relatively high degree of available information on 
occupations in the school. There was also a very slight indication that those 
who did not know how much information was available in the school tended 
to decide against teaching. In all cases, the above statements are based upon 
figures which do not appear to be significantly large and therefore should be 
verified by further investigation before any valid generalization is made. It is 
of some interest to note that only about a fourth of all the students stated 
that there had been a large amount of information available. 


Knowledge of beginning teachers’ minimum salary. The basic minimum 
salary for a beginning teacher with four years of training in Indiana at the 
time these data were collected was $2,475 for a school year of nine months. 
In order to gain some information about whether this fact was well known to 
students, they were asked to check what they thought the minimum salary was. 
The distribution of these responses is shown in Table 17. About 16 per cent 
of the total group failed to check the item, which may indicate that they did 
not have the information and did not want to venture a guess. 

The modal percentages of those who had decided to teach and who 
probably would teach indicates that at least a sizable number were fairly 
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TABLE 17. KNOWLEDGE OF BEGINNING TEACHER'S MINIMUM SALARY AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS 
AN OCCUPATIGN 


Percentages within groups 
Estimated salary Total 
per cent [Probably ndecided | Probably | Decidedly 

yes yes no no 

$1,000-$1, 299 8 7 2 8 ’ 8 9 
1,500- 1,599 8 5 4 7 9 8 
1,600- 1,899 12 10 8 14 n 13 
1,900- 2,199 14 14 13 16 1s 14 
2,200- 2,499 16 10 20 16 13 17 
2,500- 2,799 ly 20 26 16 22 19 
2,800- 3,099 9 15 11 8 11 8 
3,100- 3,399 5 11 6 7 5 4 
3,400- 3,699 4 3 4 3 5 4 
3,700 or more 5 5 6 5 $s a 


accurate in their estimates. On the other hand, the complete distributions 
of percentages for all of the subgroups indicates a great deal of confusion 
in regard to this information. To a lesser degree, those who would probably 
not or decidedly not teach also showed modal percentages at about the right 
figure. In no instances did these modal percentages exceed more than 4 
fourth of the group. It may be concluded generally from the distributions 
that these students were not always aware of the beginning teacher’s salary 
and that they had a slight tendency to underestimate rather than overestimate 
the beginning teacher’s salary. 


Amount of experienced teachers’ minimum salary. The students were 
asked to check the minimum yearly salary for teachers with five years of 
training and five years of experience. The results of these responses are 
shown in Table 18. At the time the data were gathered, the actual minimum 
salary in the state of Indiana for teachers with these qualifications was $2,907. 


TABLE 18. KNOWLEDGE OF EXPERIENCED TEACHER'S MINIMUM SALARY AND SELECTION OF TEACHING 
AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 

es = 3 Bo 
$1, 400-$1, 699 4 3 2 3 3 5 
1, 700- 1,999 3 3 1 3 4 3 
2,000- 2,299 7 1 4 6 8 8 
2,500- 2,599 9 7 12 2 9 8 
2,600- 2,899 9 8 9 6 10 9 
2,900- 3,199 1s 4 16 10 14 13 
3,200- 3,499 17 15 15 20 16 16 
3,500- 3,799 10 13 is 13 9 18 
3,800- 4,099 12 10 15 13 10 12 
4,100- 4,399 8 10 7 7 9 9 
4,400 or more 8 1s ‘ 7 10 9 
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The distribution of percentages indicates that these students were less sure 
on this particular item of information than on the minimum salary of a begin- 
ning teacher. In fact, the modal salary checked was too high in all cases. 
This same tendency was noted in each of the distributions; that is, the stu- 
dents of all groups tended to estimate the experienced teacher’s salary to be 
higher than it actually was. Such a tendency is a reversal of the previous 
conclusion with regard to beginning teachers’ salaries. 


Salaries of men compared to those of women. The students were asked 
to check how they thought the salaries of women teachers compared with 
those of men teachers. The responses for this item are shown in Table 19. 


TABLE 19. KNOWLEDGE OF SALARIES OF WOMEN TEACHERS VERSUS THOSE OF MEN TEACHERS AND 
SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Opinion Total 
per cent [Decidedly | Probably] Undec [Probably | Decidedly 
yes yes no no 
Women lower than men 24 16 17 26 22 26 
Men lower than women 3 1 2 5 2 3 
The same 73 83 81 69 76 71 


Only 4 per cent of the total group failed to check the item. The students 
evidently had rather accurate information on this comparison, as evidenced by 
the fact that nearly three fourths of them stated that salaries of men and 
women were the same. However, about one fourth of the students still 
thought that the salaries of women were lower than those of men. Those 
who planned to teach or who probably would teach showed considerably more 
accurate information than did those in the other three groups. 


Chances for marriage for women teachers. Table 20 reveals the opinions 
of students with regard to opportunity for marriage of women teachers. All 


TABLE 20. OPINION REGARDING OPPORTUNITY FOR MARRIAGE AND THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS 
AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Total 
Opinion per cent [Decidedly | Probably [Undecided | Probably | Decidedly 
yes yes 
Women teachers have less 
opportunity than those 
who do not teach 40 21 23 35 ” 47 
Women teachers do not 
have less opportunity 
than those who do not 
teach 60 79 77 65 63 53 


but 2 per cent of the students checked this item. About 60 per cent of the 
total number of cases thought that women teachers had as much opportunity 
of getting married as those who did not enter the teaching profession. Since 
research shows that this is actually the case, it may be concluded that these 
students were fairly well informed regarding this problem. It was quite evi- 
dent, however, that those who were planning to teach or probably would teach 
had more accurate information than did those who would not or probably 
would not teach. 
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Likelihood of teachers getting jobs. Table 21 shows the distribution of 
responses in regard to the students’ knowledge of the demand for teachers at 


TABLE 21. KNOWLEDGE OF TEACHER DEMAND AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
Opinion Total 
per cent | Probably | Probably [Decidedly 
yes es no 
Grade scheol teachers 
have more oppor- 
tunity to get jobs 68 83 87 68 66 66 
High school teachers 
have more oppor- 
tunity to get jobs 32 17 13 32 x“ ou 


various grade levels. About 4 per cent failed to check the item. About 68 
per cent of the students thought that elementary school teachers had the 
advantage in job opportunities. This might be interpreted as a rather fitting 
response, since it is true that, with the exception of certain areas in the 
secondary program, elementary school teachers are much more in demand at 
the present time. The data indicated also that those who planned to teach 
or probably would teach had much more accurate information than did the 
other groups. 


Amount of retirement pay. The students were asked to indicate what 
they thought the retirement pay would be of a teacher who was retired after 
30 years of service. Under the latest regulation in Indiana, a teacher of 30 years 
experience may expect to retire with a yearly income of $1,460. Table 22 


TABLE 22. KNOWLEDGE OF RETIREMENT PAY AND SELECTION OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 

Decidedly] Probably | Undecided robably Decidedly 
yes _yes no no 
700 4 2 4 3 6 
900 9 4 12 10 7 10 
1,100 18 20 13 15 1s 18 
1,300 il 12 12 pte) 1 12 
1,500 12 10 12 14 is ll 
1,700 7 10 8 5 6 7 
1,900 lo 6 12 10 9 9 
2,100 10 13 ll 9 ll 9 
2,300 10 7 7 8 6 6 
2,500 6 14 6 7 9 7 
2,700 or more 5 4 5 8 5 5 


shows the students’ responses in connection with this question. It was evident 
from the wide spread of estimates made by these students that the students 
did not have accurate information about the retirement pay of teachers. In 
fact, Table 22 gives very little, if any, evidence that those who planned to 
teach or probably would teach had any more accurate information on retire- 
ment pay than did those who would probably not or would definitely not 
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teach. If the findings in regard to the knowledge of retirement pay were 
combined with those about available information on the salaries of beginning 
and experienced teachers, it might be concluded that these students were not 
well informed regarding the remunerative aspects of teaching. If these data 
are representative of the state as a whole, it might be well for those who arc 
in charge of guidance activities to make a greater effort to disseminate such 
information, especially to those who might reasonably be expected to make 
good teachers. 


CHAPTER IV 


SELECTION OF TEACHING AS RELATED TO OPINIONS 
REGARDING THE ADVANTAGES AND DIS- 
ADVANTAGES OF TEACHING 


This chapter deals with the reasons for wanting to teach and not wanting 
to teach, with opinions regarding how teaching compares to other occupations, 
and with the advantages and disadvantages of teaching as an occupation. 
With one exception, the students were asked to check as many reasons and 
opinions as applied. Therefore, the last four tables in the chapter will be 
based upon the total number of multiple responses rather than upon the total 
number of students in the sample. 


Comparison of teaching and other occupations. The students were asked 
to state their opinions with regard to how teaching compared with other oc- 
cupations requiring four years of college training. The distribution of re- 
sponses on this item are shown in Table 23. All but 3 per cent of the group 
checked the item. 


TABLE 23. OPINION WITH REGARD TO HOW TEACHING COMPARES WITH OTHER OCCUPATIONS RE- 
QUIRING POUR YEARS OF COLLEGE TRAINING 


Percentages within groups 
Comparison Total 

per cent [Decidedly | Probably] Undecided | Probably|Decidedly 

yes yes no no. 
duch more desirable 4 20 9 4 2 3 
dore desirable 11 31 3 15 8 6 
About the same 45 41 50 60 50 % 
less desirable 31 7 4 18 3 3 
duch less desirable 9 1 1 3 4 17 


It is rather evident from these data that many of those who had decided 
to be teachers and of those who would probably be teachers considered the 
profession either more desirable or much more desirable than other occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, only about 4 per cent of the total sample thought 
that teaching was much more desirable, and only 11 per cent thought that it 
was more desirable than other occupations. Approximately 45 per cent rated 
teaching about the same as other occupations. In the “undecided” group, 
60 per cent rated teaching about the same as other occupations; of those who 
would probably not teach, 50 per cent rated teaching in this way; but those 
who had decided definitely against teaching showed a comparatively lower 
percentage. Approximately one third of the total sample rated teaching as 
less desirable than other occupations. This percentage was weighted heavily 
by the responses of those who would probably not or would definitely not 
teach. It is gratifying to know that less than | in 10 rated teaching as much 
less desirable than other occupations, and that only 17 per cent of those who 
were definitely decided against teaching rated teaching so low. 


Reasons for wanting to teach. The students were asked to check their 
reasons for wanting to teach school. They were also told to supply reasons 
other than those listed. A note of consistency appeared at this point, in that 
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no one in the “decidedly no” group checked a single reason for wanting to 
teach, The fact that quite a number of the “probably no” group checked 
reasons might indicate that a number of these people could be interested in 
teaching under some circumstances. 

Table 24 shows the distribution of responses with regard to the reasons 
listed for wanting to teach. In all, Table 24 involves 1,690 responses. Of 


TABLE 24. REASONS LISTED FOR WANTING TO TEACH 


Percentages within groups 
Reason Totel 
per cent [Decidedly] Probably | Undecided | Probably | Decidedly 
yes _yes no no 

To be of service to 

children ll 12 9 13 
Like to work with 

young people 23 20 20 25 26 ° 
Interested in partic- 

ular subject 17 12 15 19 
Like to work in a 

school 9 lo lo 9 6 ° 
Good salary 2 3 3 3 ° 
Permanent employwent 9 10 ll 3 7 ° 
Teachers are fine 

persons 2 3 2 2 2 ° 
Think they can succed 

as teachers 12 17 9 ° 
Been encouraged by 

others 12 iz 1s pte) 10 ° 
Other 3 1 3 3 7 t) 


these, 20 per cent were supplied by those who had definitely decided to teach, 
29 per cent by those who would probably teach, 40 per cent by those who 
were undecided, and 11 per cent by those who would probably not teach. 
These percentages, however, are not important, since there was a wide dif- 
ference in the number of cases in the various subgroups. Because of this, the 
average number of responses for each group was computed. Those who had 
decided to teach made an average of 4.1 responses each; those who would 
probably teach listed an average of 3.5 responses; those who were undecided 
listed 2.1; and those who would probably not teach listed an average number 
of .4 responses per person. This demonstrates that those who leaned most 
favorably toward teaching had a tendency to list more reasons for wanting 
to teach. These computations are not shown in the table. 

The foremost reason for wanting to teach, as determined by the magni- 
tude of percentages, was that the students liked to work with young people. 
It is a little surprising that this was listed as a reason by even a higher per- 
centage of those who were undecided or who would probably not teach than 
of those who had decided to teach or who would probably teach. The reason 
given as next in importance was that the students were interested in a particu- 
lar subject. Following this in rank was the reason that they thought that they 
could succeed as teachers, that they had been encouraged by others, that they 
wanted to be of service to children, that they felt that teaching offered per- 
manent employment, and that they liked to work in a school. The feeling 
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that salaries were good or that teachers were fine persons received relatively 
few responses. 


Reasons for not wanting to teach. Table 25 shows the distribution of 
reasons given by students for not wanting to teach. The reliability of these 


TABLE 25. REASONS FOR NOT WANTING TO TEACH 


Percentages within groups 


Reason Total 
per cent [Decidedly] Probably [Undecided | Probably | Decidedly 
zee no 
Like other work better x» ° ° 25 36 29 
Pay too low 12 ° 5 17 pty 1 
Too much training 
required 5 ° 2 10 6 5 
Just not interested ig ° ° 3 14 2 
Do not like to work 
with children 1 ° ° 2 1 1 


Teachers do not rate 
very high 2 ° ° 2 1 2 


Working conditions not 
ood 


3 ° ° 3 3 3 
Teachers have to be too 
careful of what they 
aay 7 ° 2 12 7 7 
Not fitted for teaching 17 ° ° ll 17 17 
Other 4 ° 91 pt) 1 1 


data is somewhat evidenced by the fact that no one who had definitely decided 
to teach listed a single reason for not wanting to teach, and very few who 
would probably teach listed any reasons. Further computations, not shown in 
the table, revealed that only 2 per cent of the responses on this item came 
from the people who would probably teach, 7 per cent from the undecided 
group, 27 per cent from those who would probably not teach, and 64 per cent 
from those who would definitely not teach. There was a total of 3,585 re- 
sponses to the item, with an average of 1.8 responses per person. The average 
number of responses from the “decidedly yes” group was 0; from the “prob- 
ably yes” group, .6; from the “undecided” group, .8; from those who would 
probably not teach, 1.8; and from those who would definitely not teach, 2.5. 
Thus, the data in Table 25 are rather similar to those revealed in Table 24, 
but in reverse order for the various groups. Also, the averages for the total 
groups show more than twice as many reasons for not wanting to teach as for 
wanting to teach. 

The principal reason for not wanting to teach was that other work was 
liked better. This reason was checked 30 per cent of the time, and most fre- 
quently by those who would probably not teach. The next reason in impor- 
tance was that the students were not interested. This was checked most 
frequently by those who had decided not to teach. Next in importance was 
that they were not fitted for teaching. Only 12 per cent of the responses indi- 
cated that pay was too low, and only 7 per cent of the responses indicated 
that teachers had to be too careful of what they said. It may be assumed 
that very few did not like to work with children, or felt that teachers did not 
rate very high, or that working conditions were not good. About 5 per cent 
of those responding thought that too much training was required. 


an 
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Advantages of teaching. A check list was submitted to the students which 
contained nine separate advantages connected with teaching as an occupation. 
Also, the opportunity was provided for listing other advantages. The distribu- 
tion of responses on this item is shown in Table 26. 


TABLE 26. ADVANTAGES OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATICN 


Percentages within groups 
Advantage To 
per cent [Decidedly | Probably | Undecided | Pro | Decidedly 
no 

Good salaries 3 3 3 4 2 ,2 
Interesting and 

enjoyable work 14 18 20 17 15 ul 
Opportunity for 

service 19 18 16 16 19 20 
Personal prestige and 

satisfaction 10 10 10 10 ll 10 
Opportunity to work with 

young people 19 1s 17 1s 18 19 
Opportunity to meet the 

better people 8 7 7 10 8 6 
Job tenure 9 10 9 9 8 8 
Comparative amount of 

vacation time 4 4 4 4 5 5 
Opportunity for intellec- 

tual development 12 12 13 11 1s 13s 
Others * 1 * * 
No advantages 2 > 1 5 


# Indicates less than one per cent 


Very few listed advantages other than those set up in the item. The list 
of advantages was checked a total of 6,362 times. This amounted to an aver- 
age of 3.1 advantages per student in the study. As one might expect, those 
who had decided to be teachers checked the highest average number of advan- 
tages, 4.8. Those who would probably teach were next in average number of 
advantages checked, 4.2; those who were undecided were next, 3.3; those who 
would probably not teach were next, 3.1; and those who would definitely not 
teach were last, 2.9. It would seem that most of these students saw some 
advantages in teaching, since even those who had definitely decided not to 
teach checked an average of nearly three advantages per person. 

The foremost advantage to teaching checked was that teaching provides an 
opportunity to work with young people. This correlated well with one of the 
previous findings, that liking to work with young people was the foremost rea- 
son given for wanting to teach. Of almost equal importance with working with 
young people was the advantage that teaching offers an opportunity for serv- 
ice. The next advantage in range was that teaching provides interesting and 
enjoyable work; this was followed rather closely by the advantage that teaching 
offers the opportunity for self-development. Personal prestige, job tenure, and 
the opportunity to meet better people were the advantages next in line. Com- 
paratively few listed good salaries or the amount of vacation time as advan- 
tages. 

One of the striking aspects of the data in Table 26 was the surprising 
amount of agreement among all the groups with regard to the rank of these ad- 
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vantages. If these data are representative, it may be assumed that those who 
plan to teach and those who plan not to teach see about the same advantages 
to teaching as an occupation. Only 2 per cent of the students indicated that 
they saw no advantages to teaching. 


The disadvantages of teaching as an occupation. Table 27 shows the 
distribution of responses with regard to checked disadvantages of teaching. 


TABLE 27. DISADVANTAGES OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Percentages within groups 
zee Be ne 
Low salaries 28 31 38 26 28 27 
Personal restrictions gy 7 8 10 9 8 
Too much preparation 
needed 9 3 5 11 pt) 9 
Teaching dull and 
monotonous 9 3 ° 5 8 12 
Little chance for 
improvement 15 12 12 13 15 16 
Too much responsibility 8 7 3 8 8 o 
Too much politics 7 11 7 11 7 6 
Poor working conditions 5 6 8 7 5 5 
Lack of social prestige « 6 2 4 3 4 
Others 2 ° 6 1 2 2 
No disadvantages 4 4 11 4 4 3 


There were only 3,831 responses to this item, which, when compared with the 
6,362 responses to the previous item on advantages, seems to indicate that 
these students saw more advantages than disadvantages in teaching. The 
average number of responses for the total group was 1.9; for separate groups 
it ranged from 1.2 for those who had definitely decided to teach to 2.1 for 
those who had definitely decided not to teach. This narrow range in average 
responses, coupled with the fact that 4 per cent of the responses showed that 
there were no disadvantages, seems to be further evidence for the generaliza- 
tion made above. The data on averages, just discussed, are not shown in the 
table. 

Foremost among the disadvantages checked was low salaries; this item 
accounted for about 28 per cent of the responses. Following this in order of 
rank was that teaching offers little chance for personal improvement, 15 per 
cent of the responses; personal restrictions, 9 per cent; too much preparation, 
9 per cent; and teaching is dull and monotonous, 9 per cent. Few respondees 
checked that teaching required too much responsibility or was too much in- 
volved in politics. Poor working conditions and lack of social prestige were 
listed by comparatively few. 

It is a little surprising that those who had decided to teach or probably 
teach listed low salaries as a disadvantage more often than did those who had 
decided not to teach. Poor working conditions, involvement in politics, and 
lack of social prestige were also listed most often by those who had decided to 
teach. On all of the other disadvantages listed, students who were undecided, 
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probably would not teach, or definitely would not teach showed higher per- 
centages within each group than those who leaned more favorably toward 
teaching. 


CHAPTER V 


PRESTIGE THAT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ATTACH TO TEACHING 


There is good reason to believe that, when an individual is in the process 
of choosing a career, he is often influenced by the greater prestige attached to 
certain occupations. 

If the selection of teaching as a vocation is influenced by occupational 
prestige, a study of the relation of the prestige of teaching and the selection 
of teaching as a vocation is desirable. 

In studying the prestige attached by high school students to various oc- 
cupations, including teaching, the following categories were used as controls: 
(1) sex, (2) class standing, (3) whether or not the student plans to become 
a teacher, (4) size of the community from which the student comes, (5) 
whether or not the student has at least one member of his immediate family 
in teaching, and (6) occupation of the student’s father. In this section of 
the report the group classifications used in the preceding sections have not 
been used. 

In this section of the report, reference will be made to both “rating” and 
“rank.” Rating is the average (mean) of the ranks assigned to an occupation 
by the high school students, while rank is the assigned position of an occupa- 
tion within the 18 occupations. 


Influence of sex on occupational prestige. Table 28 shows the ratings 
and ranks assigned to various occupations by the entire student group and by 
each sex. Significant sex differences appeared in several occupations. Regis- 
tered nurse, high school teacher, secretary, and elementary school teacher 


TABLE 28. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS AND RANKS ASSIGNED TO 18 SBIZCTED 
OCCUPATICNS BY STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX 


= 
Boys Girls Totel 
Occupation 
Rating Rank Rating Rank Rating | Renk 
Physician 5.0 1 3.9 1 4.4 iz 
wyer 6.4 2 6.4 3 6.4 2 
Registered nurse 10.5 12 4.7 2 7.3 3 
College professor 8.3 6 6.9 4 7.6 4 
Clergyman 8.2 5 7.6 5 7.9 5 
Banker 7.6 4 8.8 10 8.2 6 
Government employee 8.5 8 8.2 7.5 8.35 7 
Policeman 8.4 7 8.9 11 8.7 8 
Parmer 7.4 3 10.1 13 8.8 9 
High school teacher 9.7 11 8.1 6 8.9 10 
Secretary 11.1 14 8.2 7.5 9.6 11 
Elementary school 
teacher 11.2 15 8.7 9 9.9 12.5 
Bookkeeper 10.5 13s 9.4 12 9.9 12.5 
Carpenter 8.7 c] 12.5 14 10.7 14 
Laborer 11.6 17 13.1 16 12.4 16 
Truck driver 11.4 16 15.2 17 13.4 17 
Bootblack 15.3 18 16.6 is 16.0 8 
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were rated lower by the boys than by the girls, and banker, policeman, farmer, 
and carpenter were rated lower by the girls than by the boys. The two sexes 
agreed fairly well on the ranking of the remaining occupations. Girls were 
more discriminating than boys. For instance, physician was ranked first by 
both boys and girls, but was rated 5.0 by the boys and 3.9 by the girls. 


Influence of class standing on occupational prestige. Class standing had 
a noticeable effect on the way the 18 occupations were ranked. According to 
Table 29, farmer, policeman, and secretary had much less prestige with seniors 


TABLE 29. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS AND RANKS ASSIGNED TO 18 SBIECTED OCCUPATIONS BY STUDENTS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CLASS STANDING 


Preshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors 
Occupation 
Rating Rank Rating Rank Rating Rank | Rating Rank 
Physician 6.0 1 4.8 4.1 1 3.8 1 
Parmer 7.1 2 8.4 6.5 8.9 lo 9.8 12 
Lawyer 7.4 3 6.9 2 6.2 2 5.8 2 
Policeman 7.7 4 8.0 5 8.8 8.5 9.5 10 
Registered nurse 7.9 5 7.5 3 71 3 7.0 4.5 
Government employee 8.2 6 7.9 4 8.4 6.5 8.5 8 
Banker 8.5 7 8.4 6.5 8.4 6.5 7.8 6 
Secretary 9.0 8.5 9.6 10 9.7 ln 9.7 1 
College professor 9.0 8.5 8.7 9 7.3 - 6.6 3 
Clergyman 9.6 5 3.6 8 7.6 5 7.0 4.5 
High school teacher 9.6 10.5 9.7 1 8.8 8.5 8.0 7 
Bookkeeper 9.7 1 10.0 12 10.0 9.9 is 
Carpenter 10.0 13 0.1 10.9 11.3 4 
Elementary school 
teacher 10.1 pt) 10.5 14.5 10.0 13 9.1 9 
Machinist 10.6 10.5 14.5 11.2 15 11.4 
11.5 16 11.6 16 12.6 16 13.1 
Truck driver 12.2 17 12. 17 13.8 17 14.4 17 
Bootbleck 15.2 18 15.6 18 16.2 1s 16.5 


than with freshmen; while college professor, high school teacher, and elemen- 
tary school teacher had much greater prestige with seniors than with freshmen. 
Seniors also were more discriminating than freshmen. For instance, although 
physician was ranked first by all class groups, the average rating increased 
from a rating of 6.0 by the freshmen to a rating of 3.8 by the seniors. 


Influence of having a member of the immediate family in teaching on 
occupational prestige. Table 30 reveals that having a member of the im- 
mediate family in teaching had considerable influence on the rankings of the 
occupation of teaching. The mean rating of college professor by those who 
had at least one member of the immediate family in teaching was 6.3, while 
the mean rating by those who had no members was only 7.7. The mean rat- 
ings of high school teacher by these two groups were 7.6 and 8.9, respectively ; 
those of elementary school teacher were 8.8 and 9.9; and those of clergyman 
were 6.1 and 8.0. Other differences seemed insignificant. 


Influence of the type of community on occupational prestige. Table 3! 
shows that the type of the community from which students came had some 
effect on the way the 18 occupations were ranked. Those from rural areas 
ranked college professor, high school teacher, clergyman, and elementary 
school teacher lower than did those from urban areas. Those from rural areas 
ranked farmer third, while those from urban areas ranked him eleventh. There 
were no appreciable differences in rural and urban reactions to the other occu- 
pations. 
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TABLE 30. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS AND RANKS ASSIGNED TO 18 SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS BY STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY 
HAVE A MEMBER OF THE IMMEDIATE FAMILY IN TEACHING 


Have a member of 


Do not have a member 


the family of the family 
teaching teaching 
Occupation 

Rating Rank Rating Rank 
Physician 3.7 1 4.5 1 
Cle 6.1 2 8.0 5 
College professor 6.3 3.5 7.7 4 
Lawyer 6.3 3.5 6.4 2 
High school teacher 7.6 5 8.9 9 
Registered nurse 7.9 6 7.2 3 
Banker 8.2 7 8.2 6 
Government employee 8.7 L 8.3 7 
Elementary school teacher 8.8 5 9.9 12.5 
Parmer 8.8 9.5 8.8 10 
Policeman 9.4 11 8.6 8 
Secretary 10.6 12 9.5 11 
Bookkeeper 10.7 13 9.9 12.5 
Carpenter 11.2 14 10.7 14 
Machinist 11.4 15 11.0 15 
Laborer 12.8 16 12.4 16 
Truck driver 14.2 17 13.4 17 
Bootblack 16.4 18 16.0 1s 


TABLE 31. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS AND RANKS ASSIGVED TO 18 SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS BY STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF 
COMMUNITY FROM WHICH THEY CAME 


Urban Rural 

Caengeoes Rating Rank Rating Rank 
Physician 4.0 1 §.1 1 
Lawyer 6.0 2 6.3 2 
College professor Tel 3.5 8.4 6.5 
Registered nurse 7.1 3.5 Te 4 
Clergyman 7.6 5 8.5 8 
Banker 8.1 6.5 8.4 6.5 
Government employee 8.1 6.5 8.6 on 
High school teacher 8.6 8 9.2 10 
Policeman 9.0 9 8.1 5 
Secretary 9.6 10 9.5 11 
Farmer 9.7 11.5 704 
Elementary school teacher 9.7 11.5 10.1 13 
Bookkeeper 10.0 13 9.8 12 
Carpenter 10.9 14 10.5 14 
Machinist 11.2 15 10.7 15 
Laborer 12.6 16 12.0 16 
Truck driver 13.9 17 12.7 17 
Bootblack 16.1 is 15.8 1s 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS AND RANKS ASSIGNED TO 18 SBLECTED 


OCCUPATIONS BY STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WHETHER OR NOT 
THEY HAVE DECIDED TO BECOME TEACHERS 


Planning to teach Undecided Not plaming 
to teach 
Occupation 
Rating Rank Rating Rank Rating | Rank 
Physician 3.8 1 4.2 1 4.5 1 
College professor 4.9 2 6.6 4 8.0 4 
High school teacher 5.0 3 6.9 5 94 10 
Clergyman 5.7 4 7.9 6.5 8.1 § 
Elementary school 

teacher 6.3 5 8.5 8.5 10.3 13 
Lawyer 6.4 6 6.5 2.5 6.4 2 
Registered nurse Tel . 6.5 2.5 7.4 3 
Banker 8.8 8 8.5 8.5 8.2 6 
Policeman 9.5 9 9.0 10 8.6 8 
Parmer 9.9 10 9.2 11 8.7 9 
Government employee 10.2 11 7.9 6.5 8.3 7 
Secretary 10.8 12 9.7 12 9.5 11 
Bookkeeper 11.3 13 10.4 13 9.8 12 
Carpenter 12.3 14 11.5 14 10.5 14 
Machinist 13.0 15 11.7 15 10.7 ° 15 
Laborer 13.6 16 13.0 16 12.2 16 
Truck driver 15.5 17 14.7 17 13.1 17 
Bootblack 16.8 1s 16.5 18 15.9 18 

TABLE 35. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS AND RANKS ASSIGNED 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR FATHERS' OCCUPATIGNS 


TO 16 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS BY STUDENTS 


Professimel| Businessman Skilled Public service Farmer Wnskilled 
worker leborer employee laborer 
Occupetion 
Rating|Rank | Rating} Rank |Rating] Rand Reting| Rank |Rating] Rating] Rank 

Physician 3.0 1 3.4 1 4.3 1 4.7 1 5.8 2 4.6 1 
Lewyer 5.0 2 5-1 2 6.4 2 6.0 | 2 7.61 3 6.7] 2 
College 

professor 5.7 3 6.4 3 7.7 5 7.9) 5 9.1) 9 7.8) 4 
Clergyman 6.4 4 6.8 4 7.5 4 6.2 | 6 9.0] 8 8.4) 6 
Registered 

nurse 7.0) 5 7.0) 5 7.3] 5 4 7.8) 5 7.4) 3 
Banker 7.6 6 7.6 6 8.2 7 8.3 ? 8.5 6 8.5 8 
High school 

teacher 8.0 7 8.5 7 9.1 y 9 9.4 8.8] 9 
Government 

employee 8.9 6 8.9 8 8.0 6 7.1 3 8.8) 7 8.4] 6 
Policeman 9.4 7 9.6 10 8.8 8 8.4 8 7.7 4 8.4 6 
Elementary schoql 

teacher 9.5 | lo 9.7} 12 10.0 | 12 10.2 |135 10.3 |13.9 9.5 
Farmer 10.1 11 2.5 9 9.4 10 9.7 |10.5 5.6 1 9. 10.5 
Secretary 10.4 12 9.8] 12 9.7 ll 9.7 110.5 9.5 9.5 | 10.5 
Bookkeeper 10.5 | 13 10.1 | 13 10.1 | 13 10.0 |12 9.7 | 12 9.8 | 13 
Machinist 11.5 | 14 11.5] 15 10.6 | 15 10.9 10.7 | 15 11.1 
Cerpenter 11.9 15 11.4 14 10.3 14 10.6 |14 10.3 |13.8 10.8 |14 
Laborer 13.6 | 16 13.35 | 16 12.4 | 16 12.5 [16 11.8 16 12.0 
Truck driver 15.0 17 14.3 17 13.6 17 13.2 |17 12.3 |17 13.1 [17 
Bootblack 16.6 | 16 16.8 | 18 16.2 | 16 15.9 [18 15.5 |18 15.8 |18 
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Influence of the degree to which students have decided to become teachers 
on occupational prestige. The data in Table 32 showed that the degree to 
which students had decided to become teachers had a definite effect on the 
way they ranked occupations. Those who had definitely decided to become 
teachers rated college professor 4.9; those who were undecided rated him 6.6; 
and those who were definitely not planning to teach rated him 8.0. Those who 
had decided to become teachers rated high school teacher 5.0; those who were 
undecided rated him 6.9; and those who had decided not to become teachers 
rated him 9.4. Those who had decided to become teachers rated elementary 
school teacher 6.3; those who were undecided rated him 8.5; and those who 
had decided not to teach rated him 10.3. Variations among the other occu- 
pations were not significant. 


Influence of father’s occupation on occupational prestige. Table 33 
shows the ratings and ranks assigned to the 18 occupations by students, classi- 
fied according to their fathers’ occupations. Although there were several 
notable exceptions, it is interesting to observe that the rankings by each occu- 
pational group fell into a rather definite order. The major exceptions were 
connected with the farmer group. Farmer was ranked no higher than ninth 
by other occupational groups, but was ranked first by the students in the 
farmer group. College professor, high school teacher, elementary school 
teacher, and clergyman were rated lower by the farmer group than by any 
other occupational group. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


The major purpose of this investigation was to discover how high school 
students in the state of Indiana feel about teachers and teaching. It was 
hoped that such a study would provide basic information and clues which 
would be of value in setting up ways and means for stimulating more well- 
qualified young people to select teaching as a vocation. The general scarcity 
of elementary teachers and the fact that there has never been an overabund- 
ance of high school teachers of superior ability is proof enough that teaching 
as an occupation has not attracted as many high school graduates as the needs 
require. Presumably, this condition may be the result of misinformation and 
personal biases on the part of students who may enter the profession. The 
principal purpose for making this study was to determine to what extent such 
biasing factors exist. 

More specifically, this second report is concerned with the differences in 
the attitudes and opinions of high school students who plan to teach, or are 
favorably considering teaching, as compared with those who are not so in- 
clined. Particular attention is focused upon such matters as (1) selection of 
teaching as associated with the background of students, (2) selection of teach- 
ing in relation to information about teaching, (3) selection of teaching as 
related to opinions regarding the advantages and disadvantages of teaching, 
and (4) selection of teaching as related to the prestige attached to teaching. 


Summary 


In carrying out the study, a random sample of 100 out of the 775 or more 
high schools in the state of Indiana was selected. This sample was first strati- 
fied to include 60 per cent of the city schools and 40 per cent of the township 
schools, in order to compensate for the fact that many city high schools accept 
a large proportion of rural students as transfers. After the sample was drawn, 
the schools were divided at random into four groups of 25 schools each, to 
provide groups for each of grades 9 to 12, inclusive. Principals of the high 
schools were contacted for cooperation in the study, and 78 out of the 100 
schools agreed to help, but data were obtained from only 74 of these. There 
was some number bias in the study, since more cases responded from the upper 
two high school grades than from the lower two. 

Information was obtained from the students by means of an eight-page 
questionnaire administered under the direct supervision of the high school 
principals. The instructions were rigid in safeguarding the anonymity of the 
student responses. The forms were administered during the latter half of the 
month of April, 1951. 

The forms were inspected and the responses were then punched on Hol- 
lerith cards. An IBM counter-sorter was used to tabulate the results. <A total 
of 1,883 boys and 2,022 girls formed the sex groups. 

General characteristics of the sample were observed and have been re- 
ported in a preceding bulletin. These characteristics included distributions by 
high school class, age, sex, church preference, type of community in which 
students were residing, education of parents, teaching background of relatives, 
income of parents, father’s occupations, self-rating of ability, and the student's 
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educational plans. It is a difficult matter to establish the representatives of a 
sample; however, relationships of the data mentioned above with the known 
factors led these investigators to conclude that the sample was a fair represen- 
tation of the state high school population as a whole. The sample itself 
represented about 2.5 per cent of the total Indiana high school population in 
the upper four grades. 

The first bulletin consisted largely of a survey of the actual responses, in 
which sex of students was used predominantly as a differentiating factor. The 
present bulletin is concerned especially with responses in regard to whether 
the students are or are not intending to become teachers. Only those students 
who plan to attend college are included. 

Specific findings pertaining to the material presented in the present 
bulletin were as follows: 

1. Only 4 per cent of the students who expected to attend college were 
decidedly planning to become teachers. An additional 11 per cent indicated 
that they probably would become teachers. 

2. Final selection of teaching as a career tended to increase as the class 
standing and ages of the students advanced. Almost half of those who had 
decided to become teachers and slightly more than half of those who would 
probably become teachers made their decisions in the junior or senior year of 
high school. Seventeen per cent of those who definitely planned to teach 
indicated that they had always wanted to teach. 

3. There was a slight tendency for more of those who definitely planned 
to teach to come from large city schools than from smaller city, village, or 
rural schools. Various studies in the past have indicated that teachers pre- 
dominantly come from the rural and village communities. 

4. Approximately 40 per cent of the students did not know the com- 
bined income of their parents. It appeared that, when compared with all of 
the students, a slightly larger percentage of the students whose parents had 
incomes under $6,000 were considering teaching as an occupation. 

5. Students whose fathers were businessmen or skilled laborers had some- 
what more tendency to look with favor upon teaching as an occupation than 
did those whose fathers were in other occupations. There was some indication 
that those whose fathers were unskilled laborers, public service workers, or 
farmers, particularly, had not decided to become teachers in numbers pro- 
portionate to those within the total group of students. 

6. A student’s chances of selecting teaching as a career were greater if 
he had a relative, especially a mother or a father, who was or had been in the 
teaching profession. 

7. There was a positive relationship between the amount of experience 
of a teaching nature that a student had and his selection of teaching as an 
occupation. 

8. Approximately half of the students had given little or no considera- 
tion to teaching as an occupation. A sizable number of those who desired to 
become teachers first considered teaching as a career at some point in the 
upper six grades. 

9. Only 36 per cent of the students who definitely planned to teach pre- 
ferred to teach at the kindergarten or elementary level. On the other hand, 
47 per cent of those who planned to teach preferred to teach in grades 10, 
11, and 12. It is significant to note that 68 per cent of the students thought 
that elementary teachers had the advantage in job opportunities. Evidently 
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the great demand today, especially for elementary teachers, is not appreciably 
affecting the grade-level preferences of students who plan to teach. 

10. Parents exerted by far the greatest amount of influence upon these 
students in selecting an occupation. Practically all of the differences in in- 
fluences between those who leaned toward teaching and those who were more 
or less opposed to teaching as an occupation seemed to rest in the fact that 
teachers had influenced the former group to a considerably greater extent than 
the latter group. 

11. Teachers generally had not been very helpful to students in selecting * 
an occupation. Only 10 per cent of the students indicated that they had 
received much help from teachers in this regard, and over half of all the 
students stated that they had received little or no help from teachers. Students 
who planned to become teachers found teachers to be more helpful in select- 
ing an occupation than did those who did not plan to teach. 

12. There seemed to be a great amount of confusion in regard to the 
beginning salary of a teacher in Indiana. Only 16 per cent of all the students 
seemed to have accurate information in this regard. Those who did not plan 
to teach had a slight tendency to underestimate the beginning salary of a 
teacher. On the other hand, students of all groups tended to estimate the 
experienced teacher’s salary higher than it actually was. 

13. The students, especially those who planned to teach, seemed to have 
rather accurate information regarding the salaries of women teachers as com- 
pared with those of men teachers. However, about one fourth of all the stu- 
dents thought that the salaries of women teachers were lower than those of 
men. 

14. Approximately 60 per cent of all the students thought that women 
teachers had as much opportunity of getting married as did those who did not 
enter the teaching profession. The students who planned to teach had a much 
stronger feeling in this regard than did those who did not plan to teach. 

15. The students did not seem to have accurate information regarding 
the retirement pay of teachers, as is evident from the wide spread of estimates 
made by them. Again, the students who planned to teach tended to over- 
estimate the retirement pay; whereas, those who did not plan to teach terided 
to underestimate the pay. 

16. Over 50 per cent of the students who definitely planned to teach 
considered teaching to be more desirable or much more desirable than other 
occupations requiring four years of college work. Forty-five per cent of all 
the students rated teaching about the same as other occupations. Approxi- 
mately 52 per cent of those who decidedly did not plan to teach considered 
teaching to be less desirable or much less desirable than other occupations re- 
quiring the same amount of training. 

17. The most frequently mentioned reason for wanting to teach was that 
of liking to work with young people. Next in importance was the fact that 
they were interested in teaching a particular subject. Other major factors, in 
descending order of importance, were: encouragement from others, service to 
children, opportunities for permanent employment, and liking to work in a 
school. The feeling that salaries were good or that teachers were fine persons 
received relatively few responses. The major reasons for not wanting to teach 
listed by all the students, in descending order of importance, were: liking for 
other work, just not interested, not fitted for teaching, pay too low, and 
teachers have to be too careful of what they say. 
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18. A surprising amount of agreement seemed to exist among all stu- 
dents regarding the advantages of teaching as an occupation. Listed in de- 
scending order of importance, the major advantages they listed in teaching as 
a career were: opportunity to work with young people, opportunity for service, 
interesting and enjoyable work, opportunity for intellectual development, per- 
sonal prestige, job tenure, and opportunity to meet the better people. 

19. Foremost among the disadvantages listed by all the students for 
teaching was low salaries, followed in order of rank by such major factors as: 
little chance for personal improvement, personal restrictions, too much prepara- 
tion, dull and monotonous work, too much responsibility, and too much politics. 

20. Significant sex differences occurred in regard to the prestige assigned 
to various occupations. Registered nurse, high school teacher, secretary, and 
elementary school teacher were rated lower by the boys than by the girls; 
whereas, banker, policeman, farmer, and carpenter were rated lower by the 
girls than by the boys. The two sexes agreed fairly well on the ranking of the 
remaining occupations. 

21. Positions in the field of education presented a definite hierarchial 
pattern. All groups ranked college professor, high school teacher, and elemen- 
tary school teacher in that order. In view of the present shortage of elementary 
school teachers, there seems to be a special need to increase the prestige of the 
elementary school teacher. Recent salary increases and other benefits should 
do much to enhance the prestige of elementary school teaching. 

22. Teacher prestige was higher among high school students in urban 
areas than among those in rural areas. Opposite results were found in a 
previous study at the college level,! in which low salary was found to be a 
factor contributing to the low prestige of teaching. This difference might 
partially be attributed to the fact that the greater increases in salary received 
by teachers in urban areas were more impressive to high school students than 
to college students, who had greater salary expectations. It is probable that 
salary increases have done much to raise the prestige of teaching in general. 

23. Girls ranked teaching as an occupation higher than did boys. 

24. Those who had one or more of the immediate family in the field 
of teaching ranked teaching higher than did those who had no member of the 
immediate family in teaching. 

25. Teacher prestige was correlated with class standing, there being an 
increase in prestige with an increase in class standing. 

26. Students from rural areas tended to rank college professor, high 
school teacher, clergyman, and elementary teacher lower and ranked farmer 
higher than did those from urban areas. It is possible that the comparatively 
low salaries paid to rural teachers may account in part for the relatively low 
prestige ranking assigned to teachers by rural students. 

27. Those who had decided to become teachers ranked teaching con- 
siderably higher than did those who had decided not to become teachers. 

28. It is interesting to observe that, even though there were significant 
differences in some of the rankings when students were divided into groups, a 
rather definite hierarchy was attached to these occupations. But it should also 
be noted that the consistently large standard deviations (not shown) of the 
occupational ratings indicated that this definite hierarchy was a product of 
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averaging. Many high school students apparently did not recognize or did not 
subscribe to the ranking of the occupations that has tended to exist rather 
definitely in the past. From this, one may speculate that the traditional oc- 
cupational hierarchy may be tending to break down through the impact of 
recent social and economic influences. 


Implications. The investigators feel that the data reported in the present 
as well as the preceding bulletin suggest a number of implications for the 
recruitment of prospective teachers of high quality for our public schools. They 
are of the opinion that much can be done in recruiting able prospective 
teachers primarily through the continued intensification of efforts on the part 
of public school personnel. 

The study suggests that guidance practices in our public schools have not 
been operating at a desirable level of efficiency in the matter of interesting 
public school students in teaching as a profession. It is not within the prov- 
ince of this study to consider why this is true. It is our concern that public 
school personne] avail themselves of the usable information which is disclosed. 
Specific reference is made to such matters as the lack of assistance given stu- 
dents by their teachers in the selection of a vocation, the inadequate use of 
vocational information available to students, the fact that approximately one 
half of all our high school students do not consider teaching as a possible oc- 
cupation, the negative mind sets and general attitudes that apparently develop 
toward the profession, and the erroneous information and opinions held by 
students in regard to teachers and teaching. 

The investigators feel, therefore, that this study should end with some 
constructive and practical suggestions. With this purpose in mind, the follow- 
ing recommendations are offered: 

1. Public school personnel should provide situations in which greater 
numbers of students will be encouraged at least to consider teaching as an 
occupation. This encouragement should start very early in the school life of 
the child and should continue as long as he remains in the public schools. 
Provisions should be made and assistance given in helping boys and girls 
adequately test whether or not they would be fitted for teaching. Many more 
students, especially boys, should be encouraged to consider teaching on the 
elementary level. 

2. Since students are influenced greatly by their parents in the selec- 
tion of a vocation, the school guidance program should make an intensive 
effort to include guidance of the parents of students as well as of the students 
themselves. Until parents as well as students receive accurate information 
about, and develop favorable attitudes and opinions toward, teaching as a 
vocation, this profession cannot be expected to receive due consideration. 

3. Administrators and teachers should make every effort possible to 
provide experiences of a teaching nature for students in the public schools. 
The data presented indicate that a very clear relationship exists between the 
amount of experience that a student has and his consideration of teaching as 
a desirable occupation for him. 

4. Teachers occupy a unique position wherein they may cause students 
to aspire to follow in their footsteps. Undoubtedly many able prospective 
teachers, who otherwise will not consider teaching as an occupation, may be 
recruited by teachers exemplifying personal and professional qualities held in 
high regard by students. It is very important that the inspiration provided by 
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teachers of high quality be utilized to the highest degree possible as a means 
of recruiting teachers. 

5. Teachers and administrators should strive for freedom of action out- 
side the classroom that is commensurate with the freedom accorded other pro- 
fessional individuals within the community in which they live and work. This 
may require some re-education on the part of the general public. If the opinion 
of the students indicated in the first report is used as a criterion, teachers can 
live normal, wholesome, and happy lives without necessarily lowering any 
preconceived group standards. In order to achieve this end, it is believed that 
teachers will need to rectify a number of restrictions upon their personal lives 
which they seem to have generated within their ranks. 

6. Teachers should participate more extensively in the concerns of the 
communities in which they live. If schools are to assume their leadership role 
in society, and if misunderstandings regarding teachers and teaching are to 
be corrected, teachers will need to become integral constructive parts of com- 
munity life upon a scale not yet present. 

7. Teachers have a basic responsibility for building into the profession 
the qualities that should genuinely characterize the profession. The oppor- 
tunities for personal prestige and satisfaction gained from the profession could 
very likely be enhanced by cooperative efforts to remove some of the unde- 
sirable features which these students see in teachers and teaching. 

It is recognized that the above recommendations do not constitute all of 
the things which could be done to interest more able young people in teaching. 
No plan can be devised that will provide a panacea to the problem with which 
we are confronted. The teacher, as he influences the life of each student as 
well as of that student’s parents, doubtless holds the key to the solution of the 
problem in his hand. It is hoped that the findings in this study will prove 
helpful to the teacher as well as to the administrator in understanding some 
of the factors that enter into the problem and its effective solution. 
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